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THE COVER ILLUSTRATION is the architect's sketch of Caruthers Union 
High School in Fresno County. Harry R. Anderson is the District Superin- 
tendent of Schools and Harold Stoker is the Principal. Participants in the 
planning of the school included Frank Smith, Assistant County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the District Superintendent, and Paul L. Rivers, Chief, 
Bureau of School Planning, State Department of Education. The architect 
was William Hastrup of Fresno. The school has a capacity of 401 pupils; 
and square footage allowed for this size high school was 104 square feet 
per pupil. It was constructed with the aid of a state loan plus district 
funds. 


CHANGING TIMES AND THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM’ 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State and local control of public schools has assured that the instruc- 
tional program remains responsive to the people, both parents and 
taxpayers. As the American public has changed its outlook the program 
of studies has changed, sometimes all too slowly. But again, as during 
the recent war years, the schools have met magnificently the demands 
and needs of industry for retraining thousands of workers. During the 
past half century three developments have affected, and appear likely 
to continue to affect the curricula of secondary schools. 


The first of these developments was the tremendous growth in pro- 
ductivity per man-day, achieved through new industrial processes. Not 
only have unskilled laborers been replaced by complicated machines, 
and more recently by automation, but skilled operatives have been 
found increasingly essential to maintain the constant flow of manufac- 
tured products emerging from assembly lines. Directly related to these 
changes in industrial production in the United States has been the 
pressing need for immense numbers of highly trained technicians to 
man the industrial plants. A new middle class has emerged which enjoys 
a greater share of the national income, and provides a large market for 
the goods which industry makes. In 1929, for example, a fifth of the 
family units in this country enjoyed an income, after taxes, of $4,000 
to $10,000, and received a third of the national income. Between 1929 
and 1953 the total number of family units grew from 36.5 million to 
51 million, while the national income increased from 118 billions of 
dollars to 222 billions of dollars. In 1953 the number of family units in 
the $4,000 to $10,000 income group had become three times as numerous 
and received more than half of a much larger national income. 

One feature of this income group deserves notice. In many instances 
the family income is supplemented by the salary or wages earned by 
another member than the head of the house. Nine million wives, five 
million young sons, and four million daughters are now contributing 
to the total family income. 

The significance of this enlarged middle-income group, neither poor 
nor wealthy, lies in the fact that these people have evolved their own 
new American way of life. Five features of a suburban way of informal 
living also deserve notice. These families tend to live in the suburbs, and 
are either buying or own their own homes. They marry at an earlier 


1 From an address delivered March 27, 1956, at Annual Conference of California Secondary 
School Administrators, San Diego, California. 
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age and have more second, third, and fourth babies than couples used 
to have who had to live in city apartments. They put less stress on 
clothes and much more on outdoor living. The automobile and motel 
make it possible for the family to vacation together at reasonable cost; 
the whole family can attend outdoor movies in the car without dressing 
up. They live in their homes and yards; they spend many weekends in 
the home-shop or home-garden; they build and paint and decorate the 
premises themselves. The family as an institution in America is being 
reknit around the television set and patio barbeque. We must not over- 
look the swimming pool. 

These three important changes of the past half-century—increase in 
productivity per man-day, the urgent demand for training in technology 
and industrial skills, and the increase in family income for many more 
people, accompanied by a rising standard of living—have produced new 
needs for education. Homemaking and industrial arts have taken on new 
and deeper meaning when child care and home decorating are in the 
picture, and home-hobby and do-it-yourself movements are spreading 
so rapidly. Only high school and junior college courses can give the 
basic skills which employees must have if industry and business are to 
fit them into particular jobs. Growing interest in the outdoors reinforces 
interest in conservation of natural resources. The program of secondary 
schools today gives students much more preparation for life than the 
academic curriculum of only a generation ago was ever prepared to do. 
Today’s comprehensive high school must be concerned with the need 
for technical and specialized education of future employees in business 
and industry, with the skills and appreciations essential to successful 
home-living, and with the understanding and respect for individual 
human integrity required of all to preserve our democratic form of 
representative government. 

The public schools are the instrument chosen by the people of the 
United States to lead successive generations of young people into the 
American way of life. Whatever the shortcomings of instruction at a 
particular time, or the limitations under which the schools have labored, 
they have magnificently accomplished this primary objective. The pub- 
lic schools are moving toward a more perfect union by teaching children 
of different racial, religious, economic, and national backgrounds to live, 
to work, and to play together. The schools have enriched the spiritual 
life of America, since they always stress the ideals of human brother- 
hood, of honesty, truth, and respect for others. The schools are making 
more real and practical the American principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. Many of the businessmen, scientists, judges, and artists who are 
making distinctive contributions to the American nation obtained their 
incentives toward their careers through the encouragement and guid- 
ance of the public schools. The public schools have enabled the United 
States to achieve a miracle of industrial and agricultural production 
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because they have given youth the requisite basic training in technology 
and craftsmanship during their high school years. The public schools 
have not only provided young people with the keys to knowledge and 
tools for thinking about civic affairs, but have built in their hearts a deep 
and abiding loyalty to the principles of American government and to 
the nation. 


Junior CoLieces 


The junior colleges of California are an important and essential seg- 
ment of secondary education. Three-fifths of all full-time students in 
grades 13 and 14, the lower division of college studies, are now attending 
junior colleges. The state colleges enroll but one in eight. The estimated 
full-time enrollment for state colleges in 1956-1957 is 48,570. The 
campuses of the University of California accommodate one in nine of 
these students. The estimated full-time enrollment for 1956-1957 for the 
University is 40,559. Private institutions enroll one in six. It is evident 
that the junior colleges already are carrying the major share of the 
tasks of higher education. As secondary schools the junior colleges have 
freedom, and indeed are enjoined by law, to serve equally the students 
who plan to transfer to professional schools for advanced studies and 
the students who want immediate training for employment in semi- 
professional and technical-institute-type positions. When the 121,000 
persons currently enrolled in junior college classes for adults are added 
to the 90,000 full-time and part-time students in regular junior college 
curricula, the significance of vocational instruction becomes even more 
apparent. Thirty-six per cent of these 211,000 students are enrolled in 
business education classes and 32 per cent in industrial training. It is 
certainly significant that two-thirds of regular students and members of 
classes for adults in the junior colleges are pursuing studies which open 
avenues to employment, or upgrade them in present positions which 
they hold in business and industry. 

It is interesting that junior colleges attract more men than women 
students. Of full-time students the junior colleges enroll twice as many 
men as women. Three out of ten of the women students are studying 
secretarial subjects like typing, shorthand, filing, and office practice. 
Over half of the junior colleges have established programs of work 
experience education although at present the enrollment in these pro- 
grams is only one per cent of the total student body. It is a responsi- 
bility of the State Department of Education and of junior college ad- 
ministrators to explore ways and means for more young people to gain 
first-hand experience in employment before they complete vocational 
curricula. Then they may go on to jobs not only armed with the neces- 
sary skills involved but also much better prepared to get along with their 
fellow employees and with supervisors at business and industrial estab- 
lishments. 
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We have previously requested that the State Legislature allow addi- 
tional staff for the State Department of Education in order that we 
may give better service to the expanding junior colleges. We expect to 
again urge the establishment of this service at the 1957 regular session 
of the Legislature. We solicit your assistance to this end. 


Our Junior HicH ScHoots 


The 269 junior high schools that house and teach more than half 
(52.50 per cent) of all pupils in grades seven through nine still remain 
largely limited to the dense metropolitan areas. Los Angeles County for 
instance, with its several great cities has nearly half (49.95 per cent) 
of all junior high school pupils in the state. Nevertheless, in an increas- 
ing number of districts, reorganization into junior and senior high 
schools is taking place despite the financial handicaps which require a 
district to sustain, through tax rates originally intended to finance only 
grades nine to twelve, the additional costs of an enriched junior high 
school program which state apportionments for elementary grades do 
not cover. 

The median size of California junior high schools is in the 851 to 
1,200 pupil group, although nearly one-fifth of the total exceed 1,500 
pupils each. The Committee on Junior High School Education of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals! has this year 
conducted a study which found that the median size of junior high 
schools in the United States is 675 pupils. Among the 10 largest ones 
in the nation, all with enrollments in excess of 2,000, six are located 
in California. The same study reports the prevalence of the use of 
blocks of time to round out pupil mastery of the basic skills, the three 
R’s, and good health habits, so well begun in elementary grades. Nation- 
wide, nearly three-fifths of the junior high schools have adopted com- 
binations of English, social studies, mathematics, and science for achiev- 
ing this objective; in California the proportion rises to 80 per cent. 

In 1950 the Bureau of Secondary Education conducted a survey of 
programs of citizenship education in the high schools.? Seventy per cent 
of the junior high schools even then offered carefully selected experi- 
ences designed to stimulate effective education in democratic behavior. 
More than half of the examples of successful programs detailed in the 
Department’s bulletin on Curricular Offerings and Practices in California 
High Schools, 1950-51 were provided by junior high schools. Junior 
high school principals have always given serious attention to the emo- 
tional and social adjustment of the young adolescents in their care. Last 
year the Southern Section of CASSA’s * Junior High School Committee 
1956: The Daily Schedule in 1,250 Junior High Schools” rn” MAY 
Department o cctment of Bawcateon, Vol. XXL Nor 4 March, 1958. a ee ee 
California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
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conducted an extensive study of non-co-operative students. Although 
these constitute less than one per cent of the junior high school popu- 
lation, their behavior problems, often expressed by truancy and de- 
struction of property, frequently absorb the time and attention of one 
full-time administrator. Responding to the survey of their committee, 
the principals are earnestly continuing to seek means whereby the school 
can work with parents and community agencies to help these few per- 
sistent problem children. Junior high schools have long demonstrated 
their holding power to keep youth at school; they seek now to achieve 
better guidance and exploratory courses so as to make these years most 
worth while for their students. 

Junior high schools are only just now coming into their own and 
achieving their proper place in California's structure of secondary edu- 
cation. They need the support and counsel of all of us in order that 
their instruction may contribute to orderly and deepened learning as 
young people grow out of elementary school toward senior high school. 
I served as a junior high school principal for several years; I feel I know 
some of their problems. 


MENTALLY RETARDED 


We have special programs for retarded students at the high school 
level. Secondary schools are committed to the ideal of equipping all 
youth to live democratically, with satisfaction to themselves and with 
profit to society. In the achievement of this ideal our secondary schools 
have been conspicuously successful with students who go on to higher 
education and to the skilled trades. They have been less successful with 
students who are headed for the unskilled and semi-skilled levels of 
work; among these are our mentally retarded youth compelled by the 
compulsory attendance law to remain in school. 

Follow-up studies of mentally retarded students reveal that 75 per 
cent of them are living in their own local areas one to five years after 
leaving school, and that they usually are employed in unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs. Often they are employed as helpers functioning under super- 
vision. These facts have implications for the type of curriculum estab- 
lished for retarded pupils. Curricula adapted for their use must stress 
local learnings, must contain job information and job appreciation at 
the unskilled and semi-skilled levels, and must be presented by teachers 
who have the training and time necessary to work successfully with 
the retarded at their levels of ability and achievement. 

As a result of the success of special training class programs for 
retarded pupils, maintained for elementary schools during the past sev- 
eral years, the California Legislature has directed that effective July 1, 
1956, each high school district with an average daily attendance of 900 
or more shall establish special training classes for retarded students of 
the district who are of high school age. Several high school districts 
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have already established successful special programs, and it is hoped 
that each remaining district will develop special programs in which the 
atmosphere of each high school is hospitable to the non-academic stu- 
dent, and in which each retarded student has a feeling of personal 
worth. 


‘TEACHERS 


Secondary schools are responsible for many other areas of education, 
all of which are important to the good development of our secondary 
school youth. 

You and I know that changing times bring with them the need for a 
constant re-evaluation of our school program. All of us realize that we 
cannot have good schools without a sufficient supply of good teachers. 

The shortage of classroom teachers continues to be our greatest edu- 
cational problem. For the teacher is the heart of the educational system— 
everything else about our schools, the buildings, the money, the organi- 
zation, is designed so that good teaching by good teachers can take 
place. Our most recent study of this problem, soon to be published, 
shows that California will need an average of 17,000 new teachers each 
year for the next ten years. (We formerly talked in terms of 15,000.) 


This new figure of 17,000 underscores the effects of the rapidly in- 
creasing secondary enrollments as the first wave of increase in elemen- 
tary enrollments, which hit the first grade in 1948, enters the ninth grade 
of our high schools this fall. The need for 17,000 new teachers each year 
means that in the next ten years, we must recruit and educate a supply 
of new secondary teachers equal to more than half the total number of 
ali certificated personnel currently employed in our elementary and 
secondary schools, including junior colleges. 

Significant factors contributing to the conclusion that the teacher 
shortage can be overcome include: 


1. National and state incomes are at an all-time high. Hence, the addi- 
tional funds for providing salaries at a competitive level are avail- 
able if the public is ready and willing to make additional expen- 
ditures. 

. The total number of youth in the 18-21 year age group is increas- 
ing after a 10-year decline, and will increase rapidly in the next 
10 years. (This is the group from whom future teachers must be 
recruited and educated.) 


. College enrollments in California are at an all-time high. (During 
the next 10 years enrollments in the state colleges will triple, while 
enrollment at the state university is expected to double.) 


1 Supply and Demand: Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 1955-56, With 
California State Departmen 


1965-66, Bulletin of the t of Education, Vol. XXV, No. 2, 


Forecast 
June, 1956. (In process of publication.) 
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4. The proportion of women in the total college enrollment is in- 
creasing. (Women comprise two-thirds of the total teaching staff 
of our California schools.) 

. There has been a gradual but steady increase in the per cent of 
all college graduates who prepare for teaching. (For the nation 
as a whole the figure in 1955 was 30 per cent; in California state 
colleges the figure was approximately 40 per cent.) 

. Since total college enrollments began to increase, enrollment in 
teacher education has increased at a faster rate. 

. The White House and Governor’s Conferences on Education and 
the tri-county and local follow-up conferences have stimulated a 
renewed interest and concern on the part of the public for better 
schools for our children. 


These factors lead to the conclusion that with the sustained support 
of the people and the profession, enough qualified teachers can be 
recruited and educated. 

As a part of my continuing interest in teacher recruitment, I called 
a series of statewide recruitment clinics during March of this year. 
These clinics were organized by a local lay committee as a means of 
interesting a wide section of each community in our recruitment prob- 
lem. At each of the clinics 20 classroom teachers who had shown an 
active interest in recruitment were invited to attend, since the focus of 
the clinics this year was: What can we do to get classroom teachers 
themselves more active in the recruitment effort? 

A major recommendation from the clinics was that every junior high 
school, high school, and junior college should have an active California 
education club, future teacher club, or similar organization wherein 
students with a possible interest in teaching may have a series of organ- 
ized experiences centered around opportunities to work with younger 
age children. This kind of experience, we know, pays off in decisions 
to seek careers in teaching. 

Another major outcome of the clinics was a clear and resounding 
expression of a desire to include more about public education within 
the social studies curriculum and in senior problems classes. At one of 
the clinics it was said that this not only will help to secure more and 
better teachers, but will provide a future public with a greater under- 
standing of the problems of education. 

Money will be forthcoming. But what about new teachers? In-service 
education of professional personnel is needed if we are to secure our 
best results from so many new teachers entering our California schools. 
You, as competent administrators and leaders must, if you have not 
already done so, develop projects, preschool workshops, conferences, 
extension courses, or similar programs that will give these teachers the 
kind of help that leads to effective classroom work. Certainly no busi- 
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ness or industry would continue untrained personnel without a sys- 
tematic on-the-job training program. Think it over, secondary adminis- 
trators—there is a job to do. 


Problems of increased enrollment, lack of adequately trained teachers, 
and shortage of classrooms will continue to be major concerns for all 
of us engaged in public education for the next several decades. 


People in every community need to understand these problems, but 
in spite of great efforts to publicize them, the people do not yet seem 
to understand their full import. 


Mr. Sloan Wilson in Harper’s Magazine for September, 1955, said: 


. . . the two great American ideals of good universal education and low 
taxation collided with a bang—or more accurately with a long series of 
bangs which continues to deafen our ears*... 


Maybe everything would be all right if the public just realized the nobility 
of the goal it has set for the schools and also realized the enormous amount 
of money, time, and thought needed to achieve it 


The people turn to the schools for an increasing number of services. 
Obviously every new service involves more personnel and more facili- 
ties. The program of education in California cannot be greatly expanded 
without expenditure of more funds than are available to the schools at 
the present time. 


EpUCATION FOR A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


Great progress is currently being made in emphasizing science expe- 
riences in the curriculum from kindergarten through grade eight. Pro- 
fessional organizations are giving increasing attention to the theme of 
education for a scientific age. Our modern-day children are fascinated 
by science. Many teachers are hesitant about attempting the teaching of 
science because they feel that their own background is inadequate. Here 
is another area for an in-service education program. 


We are told on every hand that one of our great needs is for more 
scientists, more engineers, more technicians. Here we are—a people rep- 
resenting about 7 per cent of the world’s population with nearly 50 per 
cent of the world’s wealth. We can maintain our position of leadership 
only as our people acquire all the kinds of know-how needed in our com- 
plex world. Hence, we commend the efforts of organizations, teacher- 
education institutions, county school superintendents, and local school 
districts in their efforts to make science a subject of important emphasis 
in the education of children. In the elementary and high schools children 
are now developing the interests upon which their career decisions will 
be made in the future. 

1§Sloan Wilson, “Public Schools Are Better Than You Think.’’ Harper’s Magazine, CCXI (Sep- 


tember, 1955), 31. 
2 [bid., p. 33. 
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EXPERIENCES IN THE EXpressIVE AND CREATIVE ARTS 


One of the crucial problems of 1956 is how to encourage individuality 
and creativity in an age in which mechanization is becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of life. Thoughtful educators know that machines 
can be used to reduce men to the tyrannies of war and materialism, or 
to free them for constructive and creative activities. The schools can 
lead the way through providing opportunities for the full development 
of individual talents in creative writing, the dance, music and graphic 
art. We confidently expect the end result to be better counseling and 
psychological services. 

These, then, are the encouraging signs that we are making headway 
in guidance services. The administrator is recognized as the key person 
in the development of effective guidance services in his school. Even 
the best trained staff cannot succeed without his leadership, his support, 
his active participation. We have the goal—the wholesome personal and 
social development of children. We have the tools and techniques. The 
question is what can you do—what are you doing—to see that this great 
potential for the welfare of children is being realized in all the classes 
in your school? 


EVALUATION OF THE OUTCOMES OF EDUCATION 


Evaluation points up a tremendous and serious challenge to school 
administrators. Fortunately we have made considerable progress during 
the past few years. From the roots of the standardized testing move- 


ment—a product of the twentieth century—we have seen emphasis 
shift from concentration solely on norms to a study of the relationship 
between evaluative data and pupil behavior. Today, we have almost 
ceased being primarily interested in comparing child to child, class to 
class, and school to school. We should and we are becoming primarily 
interested in comparing each child with his past record and with his 
own potentialities. To do otherwise is to miss the service that evaluation 
can provide. 

As school administrators many of you have worked long and hard 
for an effective articulation of elementary and high school evaluation 
programs. In addition, many of you are continuing efforts to achieve 
greater flexibility in evaluation programs so that appraisal can be made 
of a wide variety of interests, skills, and aptitudes. The needed flexibility 
often can best be provided through informal evaluative procedures and 
by teacher observation of pupil behavior. We must continue our vigi- 
lance against a narrow evaluation program so that we do not channel 
and structure values by making comparisons of abilities that cannot be 
compared. 

How you handle your evaluation program will be effective in shaping 
the minds of the future. You, as school administrators, have the chal- 
lenge of using evaluation for good outcomes or letting it become a 
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drag upon instruction in the school. We owe much to those adminis- 
trators who have helped make evaluation a positive factor in the total 
school program. 


ARTICULATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Another problem which confronts us in our efforts to improve the 
quality of education is the need for better articulation between units 
which comprise the public school program. We need to get representa- 
tive groups together, including personnel of elementary schools, junior 
high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, adult education, the 
State Department of Education, and county superintendents of schools. 
We need to give more attention than we have previously given to con- 
tinuity in the instructional program from kindergarten through junior 
college. As we give our attention more and more to vertical curriculum 
planning and development from kindergarten through high school or 
junior college, we improve our opportunities to place curricular mate- 
rials where they can best be taught and learned. Of equal importance, 
we improve our chances to eliminate from the school program needless 
repetition of content. 

We need to find channels through which people working in one 
segment can communicate effectively with people working in all other 
segments of public education. Whenever a portion of the curriculum 
has its beginning in one segment of the public school program and is 
to be carried into another, such as from the elementary school into the 
high school, we need to be sure that continuity is provided in the 
teaching-learning process. 

In several places in California, forward-looking administrators have 
recognized better articulation as one of the significant ways to improve 
the quality of education. In every instance where these programs are 
under way, their origins can be traced to the interest of one or more 
persons who acted upon ideas which they believed to be appropriate 
for their situations. Many of the efforts to achieve better articulation 
have been initiated by elemen school administrators. Your efforts 
in this connection are recognized and appreciated; however, we need 
to do more to hasten this development. 

You are no doubt aware of our current effort in the State Department 
of Education to formulate a new framework statement for the social 
studies. Involved in this effort is a committee representing a cross-section 
of public school people in California. Representatives of all segments 
of public education are working in one group to examine an area of 
instruction which extends from kindergarten through junior college. 
This is one of several efforts which could be cited to illustrate the 
recognition of the need for articulation of the educational program. 
There is increased interest not only in the profession, but also among 
lay people of our communities in the solution of this problem. Many 
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interested groups are pressing for a solution, and it would be unfortu- 
nate if the educators found themselves being pushed in this respect by 
the other people of their community or of the state. There is increased 
evidence of concern for the problem of school district organization, and 
a great deal of evidence of active study of the problem looking toward 
its solution. There is a responsibility upon the professional people of 
the state to guide this activity to make sure that decisions are made on 
sound bases and to assist in developing a climate in their own communi- 
ties in which careful, rational study of the problem may go forward. 


Eviwence CoNCERNING EFFECTIVE RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
HoMeE AND CoMMUNITIES SERVED 


All of us are certain in our own hearts that the people of California 
desire the best possible program of public education. We are sure, too, 
that the citizens of our school districts and of our state will join efforts 
to improve the schools if we are able to make clear to them the reasons 
why improvements are needed. No doubt all of us, at times, wonder 
just how effective we are in developing working reiationships with the 
parents and other citizens of our communities that will enable us to 
move toward the solution of educational problems with solid and sub- 
stantial community co-operation. 


This kind of relationship is difficult to evaluate. It isn’t easy to treat 
statistically. For this reason I was particularly interested in a study 
carried on last August for the California Teachers Association by the 


Institute for Journalistic Studies at Stanford University. Fresno was 
selected as a fairly typical California community and a sampling of 
citizens was interviewed as to opinions about the schools. The findings 
were reported in the December issue of the CTA Journal.* 


Trained interviewers asked 623 representative citizens the question: 
“In general do you approve or disapprove of the job the public schools 
are doing in educating children these days?” Of this group 7.6 per cent 
said they had no opinion; 13.8 per cent said they disapproved; 15.4 per 
cent said that they approved of some things but not of others; and 63.2 
per cent said they approved. Even more pertinent than this general 
finding is a comparison of the reactions secured from certain subgroups. 


Younger people whose personal contacts with the public schools had 
been more recent gave their approval more readily than older people. 
Among persons 45 years of age and over, 59.2 per cent approved; 66.2 
per cent of those under 45 indicated general approval. 


Persons who reported recent contacts with the schools such as attend- 
ance at PTA meetings, visits to schools, and talks with teachers gave 
their approval more readily than those who did not report such contacts. 


1W. Harold “Citizens Approve School’s Job,” CTA Journal, Northern Section Edition 
LI (December, 1958), 30. “ . es, 
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Parents of children in school approved to a greater extent than did 
people with no children in school. Among the parent group 70.8 per 
cent indicated general approval as compared with 59.5 per cent of the 
non-parent group. 

In general, citizens who had recent personal experiences in contacting 
and understanding the school and its program were more favorable in 
their attitude than were those without such recent experiences. Certainly 
this is acceptable evidence that close relationships with citizens tend to 
produce favorable and co-operative attitudes. 

May I mention one further finding that points out a direction in which 
we should move. Of the 623 persons interviewed in connection with 
the Fresno study, 67.3 per cent had not attended any meetings of school 
organizations during the preceding year; 46.9 per cent had not talked 
with school people about the schools; 25 per cent had not been inside a 
school building while classes were in progress for more than five years; 
and 16.5 per cent could not remember when they had last seen a class 
in session. 

We are successful in gaining understanding and co-operation from 
citizens with whom we establish first-hand working relationships, but 
we still have in our communities large groups of people with whom 
such relationships have not been established. The importance of estab- 
lishing working relationships cannot be over emphasized and they can 
be established only through an active and continuous program of public 
relations that is designed to decrease criticism and to increase support 
for our schools, 

You have here in this paper many areas that have a significant bearing 
upon successful school administration. We hope that this material will 
be constructively helpful to each of you. 


Departmental Communications 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Administration of the County School Service Fund. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, acting under the authority of Education 
Code Section 7002, adopted three regulations relating to the administra- 
tion of the County School Service Fund. Articles 5 and 6 were added 
to Subchapter 7 of Chapter I, Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code. Article § relates to the budgeting, purchasing, and replacing of 
capital outlay items. Article 6 of the same Subchapter relates to the 
purchase, replacement, operation, and maintenance of automotive equip- 
ment. The third regulation amends Sections 1450 and 1453 of Title 5, 
relating to travel expenses for county superintendents of schools and 
designated employees. 

Public School Records. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
acting under the authority of Education Code Sections 368 and 1553, 
has added Subchapter 10, consisting of Articles 1 and 2, to Title 5 
of the California Administrative Code, relating to the destruction of 
records of a county superintendent of schools and the destruction of 
records of a school district. The regulations were filed with the Secre- 
tary of State on May 7, 1956 and become effective 30 days thereafter. 
The regulations prescribe the records that are permanent and set up 
procedures for the destruction of records that may be destroyed or 
microfilmed. These regulations were filed with the Secretary of State 
on May 1, 1956, and become effective 30 days thereafter. 

Definitions of Expense for Purposes of Computing Tuition for Non- 
resident Students. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting 
under authority of Education Code Section 7231, repealed Section 199.8 
and added Section 199.7 of Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code, and acting under authority of Education Code Section 8728, re- 
pealed Section 199.7 and added Section 199.8. These regulations define 
“current total expense of education” and “actual expense of transporta- 
tion” for purposes of computing tuition that may be charged for junior 
college students who do not reside in a district maintaining a junior 
college and for high school students who do not reside in a high school 
district. The régulations were adopted as emergency regulations, effec- 
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tive May 14, 1956. Subsequently, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion amended both Sections 199.7 and 199.8, adopting these regulations 
as emergency regulations, effective June 4, 1956. 
Nore: The complete text of the sections of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code as added to, or amended by action noted in the preceding paragraphs will 
appear in California Administrative Register 56, Number 9. Reprints of pages 
of Title 5 in these registers have been ordered for distribution by the State 
Department of Education to holders of the departmental edition of Title 5. 


APPOINTMENTS TO STAFF 


Joun R. Eates and Hugu G. Price have been appointed as Consultants 
in Secondary Education, with headquarters at Sacramento. 

Dr. Eales received his bachelor’s degree from Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri; his master’s degree from Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; and his doctor’s degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. He has held teaching and administrative positions 
in the schools of Missouri and Illinois, and served in the United States 
Air Force for two years. Dr. Eales has been serving as Consultant in 
Secondary Education in the office of the Los Angeles County Superin- 
tendent of Schools since 1948. 

Mr. Price received his bachelor’s degree from Denison University in 
Ohio and his master’s degree from the University of Chicago. His expe- 
rience includes teaching and school administration in Maryland and 
Illinois. He has served as president of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and is second vice-chairman of the American Council 
on Education. Mr. Price comes to the Department of Education from 
Ventura Junior College, where he has been the director since 1953. 

Rosert E. Browne has been appointed as Consultant in Curriculum 
Development. Dr. Browne earned his bachelor’s degree from San Diego 
State College, his master’s degree from Whittier College, and his doctor’s 
degree from the University of Southern California. His experience in- 
cludes teaching, research, and administration in the schools of New York 
and California. He served in the United States Navy for three years. 

TueresA W. EMLEy was appointed Editorial Assistant in the Bureau 
of Textbooks and Publications, effective April 27, 1956. Mrs. Emley 
studied at Cooper Union Institute and the Art Students League, New 
York; Bennington College, Vermont; and the California Institute of 
Fine Arts, San Francisco. Her experience includes teaching at Vassar 
College and Teachers College, Columbia University, and editorial work 
at Time and Life. 

Davin L. PrupHoMME has been appointed as Editorial Assistant in the 
Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, effective March 15, 1956. Mr. 
Prudhomme received his bachelor’s degree from the University of San 
Francisco and his master’s degree from the University of Denver. His 
experience includes editorial work for the Denver Register, publishing 
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work, and creative writing for magazines. He served in the United States 
Navy for three years. Mr. Prudhomme came to the Department of Edu- 
cation from Christian Brothers High School, where he taught journalism 
and was Director of Publicity, from 1953-1955. 

Recent appointments in the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation in- 
clude the following: Donato W. Brytu as Regional Supervisor of the 
Bureau in the southern California area; Harry FriepMaN as District 
Supervisor of the Los Angeles District; Parzip S. Vatz as District Super- 
visor in Fresno; and James A. WALKER as Regional Supervisor of the 
Bureau in the northern California area. 

Dorotuy Caton recently retired from the position of Editorial Assist- 
ant in the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications, having completed more 
than thirty-four years of service with the state of California, thirty of 
which have been in the Department of Education. Miss Caton was 
Assistant Editor of the California History Nugget, and since coming to 
the Bureau of Textbooks and Publications in 1945, has assisted in the 
preparation of California Schools. 


For Your Information 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS 
The following actions were taken by the State Board of Education 
at a meeting held in Fresno, May 24, 25, 26, 1956. 


Appointment to State College Advisory Board 

In accordance with Education Code Section 20361, the Board ap- 
proved the appointment by Director of Education Roy E. Simpson of 
E. Robert Anderson, Assistant to the General Manager, Union-Tribune 
Publishing Co., San Diego, as a member of the San Diego State College 
Advisory Board to complete the term of Stanley B. Grove, resigned, 
which extends to September 30, 1957. 


Provisional Credentials for Teaching Exceptional Children Revised 

The Board amended Sections 602 and 611 of, and added Section 622.5 
to Title 5, California Administrative Code, relating to provisional cre- 
dentials for teaching exceptional children. 

Section 602 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code was 
amended to read as follows (effective July 1, 1956): 


602. Credentials Which May Be Issued As Provisional Credentials. Any cre- 
dential listed in this section may be issued as a provisional credential to an applicant 
who qualifies under the Dos aon of this subchapter when in the judgment of 
the Commission of Credentials a qualified, regularly certificated person is not 
available for the school service authorized by the credential. A provisional creden- 
tial for full-time service, other than a credential issued under subsection (b) or (c) 
of Sections 620, 621, or 622, or subsection (b) of Section 622.5, shall be renewed 
upon the conditions hereinafter set forth regardless of whether a -—. nan teers f 
certificated person is available for the school service authorized by the credential. 

(a) For full-time service 

(1) General Elementary Credential 

(2) General Secondary Credential 

(3) Special Secondary Credential for Teaching the Mentally Retarded 

(4) Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 

Handicapped, the Deaf or Hard of Hearing, in Special Day Classes, and the 

Orthopedically Handicapped, Including the Cerebral Palsied. 

(5) Child Welfare and Supervision of Attendance Credential if applied for 

prior to ee gp 15, 1956 

(6) Health and Development Credential 
(b) For substitute and/or part-time teaching service only 
(1) General Elementary Credential 
(2) General Secondary Credential 
ial Secondary Credential for Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
dential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 
the Deaf or Hard of Heari a io Special Day Classes, and the 
ically cree. Including the ebral Palsied 
(5) Child Welfare and Supervision of Attendance Credential if applied for 


prior to me eee 15, 1956 
(6) Health and Development Credential 
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Section 611 of Title 5 of the California Administrative Code was 
amended by changing subparagraph (3) of subsection (a) thereof to 
read (effective July 1, 1956): 

(3) A statement of intent signed by the applicant worded as follows: 

“I hereby certify that I will embark wu a program of studies leading to a 
baccalaureate d and/or a credential in an institution accepted by the 
’ California State d of Education for offering a program of teacher education 
leading to a regular credential. I further certify that I will complete at least six 
semester hours of acceptable work per year toward this goal. This work is to be 
completed during the validity of the credential to be renewed.” 


This statement of intent need not be filed by an applicant who applies 
for a provisional credential under subsection (c) of Section 620 or 621 
or subsection (b) of Section 622.5. 

Section 622.5 was added to Title 5 of the California Administrative 
Code to read as follows (effective July 1, 1956): 


622.5. Credential to Teach Exceptional Children in the Area of the Visually 
Handicapped, the Deaf or Hard of Hearing, in Special Day Classes, and the Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped, Including the Cerebral Palsied 

(a) Requirements for Credential for Regular Service. In addition to a meeting 
the requirements set forth in Article 2 of this subsection, an applicant for the 
provisional credential to teach exceptional children in the area of the visually 
handicapped, the deaf or hard of hearing, in special day classes, and the ortho- 
| sss handicapped, including the cerebral palsied, shall qualify under one of the 
ollowing plans: 

(1) Satisfy the following three condtions 

(A) Have been regularly employed for such service during the 1955-56 
school year in a California public school 

(B) Have been accepted by an approved educational institution to work 
toward a degree and/or a credential 

(C) Have the recommendation of the employing school administrator, or 
(2) Meet the minimum standards for a provisional general credential at the 

grade level where such services are to be rendered, including: 

(A) One year of acceptable training in the area of specialization for which 
authorization is sought pursuant to this section, or 

(B) Two years of full-time teaching in the area of specialization for which 
authorization is sought pursuant to this section. 

(b) Requirements for Credential for Limited Service Only. When a vacancy 
occurs during the regular school term —— the services of a teacher of the 
visually handicapped, the deaf or hard of hearing, in special day classes, or the 
orthopedically handicapped, including cerebral palsied, the Commission of Creden- 
tials may issue a provisional credential authorizing such teaching service covering 
the remainder of the school term, se the applicant meets the minimum 
standards for a provisional credential at the grade level where such services are 
to be rendered. A credential granted pursuant to subsection (b) of this section shall 
expire June 30th and will not be renewable. 


Repeal of Articles Relating to Separate Credentials 

The Board repealed Articles 39, 59, and 60 (Sections 406 through 
408), of Subchapter 2 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 of the California Adminis- 
trative Code, relating to separate credentials for Child Welfare and 
Supervision of Attendance, School Psychometrist, and School Psycholo- 
gist. With the adoption of the general pupil services credential, effective 
September 15, 1956, the present separate credentials become obsolete. 
Repeal of the articles will be effective September 15, 1956. 
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Revisions in Requirements for General Elementary and 
General Secondary Provisional Credentials 

The Board amended Sections 620 and 621 of Title 5 of the California 
Administrative Code to read as follows: 

620. Subsection (a) Academic Work. Submission of official transcript verify- 
ing the completion of 60 semester hours of college work with a grade of C or 
better, on a five-point scale, including six semester hours of professional education 
courses taken —— an approved educational institution. ; 

A year of successful teaching experience in the public schools or private schools 
of equivalent status in the United States may be offered in lieu of the six semester 
hours of professional education courses. 

621. Subsection (a) Academic Work. Submission of an official transcript ver- 
ifying the applicant’s possession of an acceptable bachelor’s degree, including six 
hours of professional education courses, from an ge educational institution. 

A year of successful teaching experience in the public schools or private schools 
of equivalent status in the United States may be offered in lieu of the six semester 
hours of professional education courses. 

These regulations become effective July 1, 1957. 


Pilot Teacher Education Programs 


The Board added Article 6 to Subchapter 3 of Chapter 1 of Title 5 
of the California Administrative Code to read as follows: 


Article 6. Provisional Credentials Limited to Service in 
Special Pilot Teacher Education Programs 


670. Provisional Credentials Limited to Service in Special Pilot Teacher Educa- 
tion Programs. 

(a) Requirements. A provisional general elementary credential or a provisional 
general secondary credential may be granted by the Commission of Credentials to 
an applicant if the applicant: 

(1) Holds an acceptable bachelor’s degree 

(2) Meets the requirements set forth in Sections 608 through 610 of Article 2 
of this subchapter 

(3) Submits with his application, or endorsed thereon: 


(A) A statement by the institution accredited for teacher training by the 
State Board of Education that the applicant has been accepted by it for a 
special pilot teacher education program established by the institution and that 
the institution requests issuance of the credential. 


(B) A statement signed by the governing board of a school district that it 
will employ the applicant if the credential is granted. 


(b) Limitation of Service. Service under a credential granted pursuant to this 
article shall be limited to the district named in the credential. 


(c) Term. A credential granted pursuant to this article may be issued for a 
one year period only and will not be renewable. 


(d) Inconsistent Provisions. The provisions of this article shall prevail over any 
provisions in this subchapter inconsistent herewith. These regulations shall become 
effective July 1, 1956. 

Recommendation from Sonoma County Committee on 
School District Organization 

The Board approved a recommendation from the Sonoma County 
Committee on School District Organization that two small elementary 
districts—Huichica and Tule Vista—be annexed to the Sonoma School 
District. 
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Adoption of Textbooks and Teacher's Manuals in Arithmetic 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board 
adopted the following textbooks and teacher’s manuals in arithmetic for 
use in grades as indicated, for a period of not less than six years nor 
more than eight years beginning July 1, 1957: 

Winston Arrrumetics, by Leo J. Brueckner, Elda L. Merton and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, published by The John C. Winston Company 
Ready for Numbers, Grade 1 
Using Numbers, Grade 2 
The New Discovering Numbers, Grade 3 
The New Learning Numbers, Grade 4 


The New Exploring Numbers, Grade § 
The New Understanding Numbers, Gridc 6 


Accompanying teacher’s manual for each of the above textbooks 


Unperstanpinc AritHMetic, by E. T. McSwain and Others, published by Laidlaw 
Brothers, Inc. 


Grade 7 
Grade 8 


Accompanying teacher’s manual for each of the above textbooks 


Adoption of Supplementary Textbooks in California 
History and Geography 


On recommendation of the State Curriculum Commission, the Board 
adopted the following book for use as a supplementary textbook in 
California history and geography for grade four, for distribution on the 
basis of one copy for each five pupils, for a period of not less than six 
years nor more than eight years beginning July 1, 1957: 

Long Ago Stories of California, by Nancy and John Rambeau, published by Harr- 

Wagner Publishing Company 
Approval of Organizations for School District Memberships 


In accordance with Education Code 4861, the Board approved the 
following erganizations for which memberships for schools may be 
paid from school district funds for the school years 1956-57, 1957-58, 
and 1958-59. Whenever, during this period, there is a change in the 
constitution, charter, bylaws, or purposes of any such organization it is 
subject to the requirement that it notify the Department of Education 
immediately. 

American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
President: Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Virginia 


Executive Secretary: Carl A. Troester, Jr. 
Headquarters address: 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W,. Washington 6, D.C. 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 
President: John Rhodes, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Florence Brady, Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 
Headquarters address: Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Association of School Business Officials of the United States and Canada 
President: J. Wilbur Wolf 
Executive Secretary: Charles W. Foster 
Headquarters address: 1010 Church St., Evanston, Illinois 
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California Association of School Administrators 
President: John C. i 
Executive Secretary: Robert E. Cralle igeiis 
Headquarters address: 35 North Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, California 


California Association of Secondary School Administrators 
President: J. Wesley 
Executive Secretary: William N. McGowan ere 
Headquarters address: 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California 


Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission Officers 
President: D. D. DuSault, Registrar, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho | 
Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Hanes, Assistant to the Registrar, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California 
Headquarters address: University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, 1956 
Stockton College, Stockton, California, 1957 


Southern California Junior College Association 
President: Robert Troutman, Bernardino Valley College 
Executive Secretary: Dr. J. H. Martin, El Camino College 
Headquarters address: El Camino College, El Camino College, California 


Revocation of Credentials for Public School Service 


The Board revoked the credentials for public school service previ- 
ously issued to the following persons, effective on the dates indicated: 


B t 
Revocation Fs Rsernaly Be 
Name effective Section 
Bailey, Maurice Eugene May 24, 1956 12756 
Berryman, Lorin Ellery April 10, 1956 12754 
Bratt, Jonathan Charles. March 8, 1956 12754 
Bryant, Nelson Hog ommend March 22, 1956 12754 
Cartlidge, Maurice Eugene May 24, 1956 12756 
Gordon, Donald Edward May 24, 1956 12755 
Hasty, Frederick Philip May 24, 1956 12756 
Martin, Howard Sturgis._.._._»_»_»»_- >>» SSS April 19, 1956 12754 
McNeil, Lindley Brier _.May 11, 1956 12754 
Neufeld, Jacob dgar May 10, 1956 12754 
Sobol, Paul _—— d May 24, 1956 12756 
Sondergard, John Henry May 24, 1956 12756 
Suydam, Antril Claude May 24, 1956 12755 


Issuance of Credential to Person Whose Credential Was Revoked 


The Board amended Section 201 of Title 5, California Administrative 
Code, relating to the procedure for issuing credentials for public school 
service to persons whose previous credentials have been revoked. 


OPENING OF FULBRIGHT COMPETITION 


Competitions for U.S. Government scholarships for graduate study 
abroad in 1957-58 are now open. The programs under the Fulbright Act 
and the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions are part of the international educational exchange activities of the 
Department of State. Almost 1,000 American students will have the 
chance to study abroad during the 1957-58 academic year. 
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Countries where U.S. graduate students may study under the Ful- 
bright Act are Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, 
Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom. 

Eligibility requirements for the fellowships are United States citizen- 
ship; a college degree or its equivalent; knowledge of the language of 
the country of application; and good health. Preference is given to 
applicants not more than 35 years of age. 

Competition for the 1957-58 academic year closes November 1, 1956. 
Requests for application forms must be postmarked by October 25; 
completed forms submitted by November 1, 1956. Application blanks 
are available from the Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
St., New York 21, or at its regional offices in Chicago, Denver, Houston, 
San Francisco and Washington, D.C., or in the offices of Fulbright 
advisers on college and university campuses. 


MERIT SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS FROM CALIFORNIA 


Winners in the largest private scholarship program in the nation’s 
history have been announced by the National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration of Evanston, Illinois. They were selected from among 60,000 high 
school seniors who competed for the awards and come from every state 
in the nation. In the following list of winners from California, the loca- 
tion of residence is given when it is not the same as the location of the 
school attended. 


Ballagh, Jean Hill stiles Burlingame High School 
Barnes, Richard Lee SS Fullerton Union High School 
Belmont, Peter A _ Lowell High School, San Francisco 
Bracher, Katherine..__ _ Girls’ Collegiate School, Claremont 
Caruthers, Lynne P._ ; _.Palo Alto Senior High School 
Chamberlain, Gordon B., “Los Altos Thatcher School, Ojai 
Felsher, Paul David iz Arcata Union High School 
Fuller, Jon Wayne —___ _Van Nuys Senior High School 
Gallagher, Hannah M..___ _ Ramona Convent High School, Alhambra 
Hales, Alfred W Flintridge Prep School, Pasadena 
Hall, Barbara Joan —___ __Point Loma High School, San Diego 
Hatcher, Margot Inez _ si Point Loma High School, San Diego 
Hayler, Donald Arthur _ Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego 
Heckenlaible, Richard Norman_ _Lodi Union High School 
Hetland, Pauline Phelva_ Technical Senior High School, Oakland 
Johnson, Charles Anthony Stockton Junior College 

r, Laurence David Beverly Hills High School 
Loughman, Michael Lawrence Ventura Senior High School 
Fy wane $0 Randall Redlands Joint Union High School 
Mongar, Desiree Cristine___________Monrovia-Duarte Union High School 
Mote, David Ansley Palo Alto Senior High School 
Munson, John Herbert. John Burroughs Senior High School, Burbank 
Pearson, Lois Inez Pasadena High School 
Rearwin, Stephen D. La Jolla Junior-Senior High School 
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Robbins, Lee Perry. Van Nuys Senior High School 
Rock, Robert Canfield North Hollywood High School 
Slakey, Linda Louise, Piedmont___ Bishop O’Dowd Hirh School, Oakland 
‘Thomas, James Michael Stockton Junior College 
Turnbull, John Gordon, Los Angeles__Culver Military Academy, Indiana 
Victor, Judith Carolyn Fairfax High School, Los Angeles 
Wilkinson, John F ______Tamalpais Union High School, Mill Valley 
Williams, Douglas Elliott Oxnard Union High School 
Wiswell, Grant Austin Burlingame High School 


Professional Literature 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AsraHaM, Witarp. A Guide for the Study of Exceptional Children. Boston 8: 
Porter Sargent, Publisher. Pp. xii +- 276. 

Bayes, Ernest E. Experiments with Reflective Teaching. Kansas Studies in Edu- 
cation, Vol. VI, No. 3, April, 1956. University of Kansas Publications, School of 
Education, Lawrence, Kansas. Pp. 32. Free. 

The Core Program: A Study in Integration and Interaction. Proceedings of the 
Seventh Annual Curriculum Guidance Conference. New York: Division of Cur- 
riculum Development, Board of Education of the City of New York, 1955. Pp. 30. 


Field Trips: Planning for Them, Carrying them Out, and Profiting from Them: 
A study made by a committee of Staff members of School District 110, Overland 
Park, Kansas. Materials of Instruction Committee of the National Aviation Educa- 
— Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1956. Pp. 14, 

50. 

Frorio, A. E., and Starrorp, G. T. Safety Education. New York 36: McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. Pp. viii + 328. $5.50. 


Gray, WituiaM §., and Rocers, Bernice. Maturity in Reading: Its Nature and 

7 aguas Chicago 37: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 274. 
5.00. 

Historic Landmarks in Los Angeles County: A Descriptive Guide for Teachers. 
Curriculum Supplement, Social Studies No. 5. Revised Edition. Los Angeles 12: 
Office of County Superintendent of Schools, C. C. Trillingham, Superintendent. 
California, 1956. Pp. xiv + 98. 

How to Create Your Career. Prepared by the Public Information and Professional 
Relations Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Washington 5, D. C.: The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. (1534 
O St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. 32. $0.30. 


How to Educate the Gifted Child: A Collection of Practical Suggestions. By the 
Committee on Exceptional Children and the Reporters of Exchange Magazine. 
Pe = ois Metropolitan School Study Council (525 W. 120th St.), 1956. 

-u+ 58. L 


How to Visit Colleges: A handbook for students, parents, counselors, and teachers. 
Prepared by the Public Information and Professional Relations Committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., Washington 5, D. C.: The Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. (1534 O St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. 24. 
$0.25. 


Instructional Materials. Review of Educational Research, Vol. XXVI, No. 2, April, 
1956. Washington 6, D. C.: American Educational Research Association, National 
Lea mye —_—— of the United States (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1956. 

p. 86. $1.50. 


Lanvis, Paut H. Coming of Age: Problems of Teen-Agers. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 234. New York 16: Public Affairs Committee (22 E. 38th St.), 
1956. Pp. 28. $0.25. 


Music: Course of Study: Grades 10-12. Curriculum Bulletin, 1955-1956 Seri 
ge . New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, 1956. Pp. 
iv ’ 
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NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature. Compiled by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association’s Guidance Information Review Service 
Committee, Dora W. Peterson, Chairman. Washington 5, D. C.: National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association (1534 O St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. iv + 40. $1.00. 


Perkins, Dexter. Popular Government and Foreign Policy. The Perkins Lectures. 
Pasadena, California. The Fund for Adult Education, 1956. Pp. viii + 66. 


Recreation in California: Eighth Annual Report, 1954-1955 of the State of California 
Recreation Commission. Publication 55-5. Sacramento 14: State of California Rec- 
reation Commission, January, 1956. Pp. 76.* 

Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation. The Charlottesville Workshop Staff, James 
Herrick Hall and Sol L. Warren, Editors, Washington, D. C. National Reha- 
bilitation Association and National Vocational Guidance Association. (1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N.W., and 1534 O St., N.W.), 1956. Pp. x + 78. $1.00. 

Russett, Davi H. Children’s Thinking. Boston 17, Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1956. 
Pp. xii + 450. $5.50. 

SANDELL, Perry. Teaching Dental Health to Elementary School Children. The 
Classroom Teacher Series. Washington 6, D. C.: American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 1956. 
Pp. 32. Single copy $0.75; discounts on quantity orders. 

Smit, Jutian W. Outdoor Education. Washington 6, D. C.: American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.), 
1956. Single copy $0.75; discounts on quantity orders. 

Stewart, Rosert S., and Workman, Artuur D. Children and Other People: 
Achieving Maturity Through Learning. New York 19: The Dryden Press, 1956. 
Pp. xxii + 176. $2.25. 

Technical Co-operation in Education. Office of Public Reports. Washington 25, 
D. C.: International Cooperation Administration, 1956. Pp. 18. 


* Limited number of copies available from Director of Recreation, State Recreation Commission, 
721 Captiol Avenue, Room 609, Sacramento 14, California. 


DIRECTORY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Term Expires 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION January 15 


William L. Blair, President, P Pasad: 
Byron H. Atkinson, G 
Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, Los — 


Mussatti, Palos Alto. 
D. Simons, R 
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William > Worden Al di 
Roy E. Simpson, Secretary and Executive Officer 
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Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Roy E. onary intendent of Public Instruction and Director of Education 
, Administrative Assistant 
cee b Kearney, Administrative Adviser 
jy W. Parks, Field Representative 
ey yo Hood, Assistant to the Superintendent, 807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 
George H. eS Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Departmental Administration 
Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., Deputy Superintendent; Chief, Division of Special Schools and Services, 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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